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The Ways of the Illustrator 
By Agnes Repplier 




IR JAMES BARRIE, comment- 
ing upon the trials of author- 
ship, of which he has been so 
fortunate as to know nothing, 
included among them the reluctance of 
illustrators to illustrate. He had hoped, 
when he published his first stories, that 
the accompanying pictures would deepen 
the thrill of moderately exciting passages ; 
instead of which the unmoved artists 
selected for their inspiration such lines 
as, " She left the room. ' ' '" He rose from 
his chair." "She sat down again by the 
fire." , 

The protest sweeps us back to the days 
of our youth, when novels were really 
illustrated (not provided with a colored 
jacket and a frontispiece), when the 
pictures were fitted with meticulous ex- 
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PAGE OF AN AUTOGRAPH LETTER FROM DICKENS 

TO GEORGE CRUIKSHANK CRITICISING THE LATTER'S 

DRAWINGS FOR THE ILLUSTRATIONS OF "OLIVER 

TWIST" 



actitude into their proper places, and 
when the characters, if they had any 
quality whatsoever, were as recognizable 
in the drawings as in the text. Novelists 
were, of course, no better satisfied then 
than they are now. It is the nature of 
an author to wage perpetual war with 
all his partners in industry. Dickens, 
the most high-handed of his tribe, never 
vouchsafed to his very eminent illus- 
trators more than a brief quotation, or 
sometimes a few lines of instruction— as 
if they had been carpenters or locksmiths. 
When they did not do what they had 
been bidden to do, he was in despair. 
There is something comic in his anguish 
at discovering that Hablot Browne had 
drawn little Paul Dombey sitting in a 
high-chair instead of in a miniature arm- 
chair by Mrs. Pipchen's fire. What was 
the use, he asks dejectedly, of his having 
told Mr. Browne that Paul sat in a low 
chair and looked up at Mrs. Pipchen, 
when that wayward artist, following his 
own conception of the scene, put him in a 
high-chair, and on a level wi th the school- 
mistress. He vows he would have given 
a hundred pounds to have been spared 
this lamentable misrepresentation. Had 
Paul been seated on a tripod, he could 
hardly have suffered more acutely. 

The incident is interesting because of 
the remoteness of its point of view. 
Dickens, though determined that the 
plates should be subordinated to- the 
text, managed to keep on fairly good 
terms with his illustrators. They were 
accustomed to coercion. When Hablot 
Browne was making the somewhat up- 
roarious drawings for Lever's stories, 
he gave to Harry Lorrequer a suspiciously 
close resemblance to Nicholas Nickleby; 
whereupon the novelist reminded him 
with dangerous suavity that "plagiar- 
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isms are the author's prerogative/ ' Lever 
also complained that Browne's Irishmen 
were too English, and requested the artist 
to go to the House of Commons, and 
study O'Connell's "tail," if he wanted 
to know what the race looked like. 
Ireland, as it chanced, resented Lever's 
Irishmen as deeply as Lever resented 
Browne's. The super-sensitive nation 
and the super-sensitive story-writer were 
equally difficult to please. 

It is comforting to reflect that some- 
times the worm turned, and turned with 
vigor. Dickens, moved perhaps by a 
sentiment of pity, gave Dr. Blimber but 
ten pupils. Browne, in obedience to 
orders, took these young gentlemen out 
walking, and deliberately increased their 
numbers to seventeen, at which figure 
they stand today. Again, when Dickens 
was writing " Martin Chuzzlewit," he 
sent Browne a description of Martin's 
hovel in Eden ; and received in reply a 
brief line, stating that so many details 
would require a mile of perspective. 

Small wonder that Mr. Joseph Pennell 
lays it down as a general principle that 
writers are never satisfied with illus- 
trators, because they know nothing of 
graphic art. The fortunate artist, he 
says, is the one who illustrates a dead 
author (like the fortunate school-mistress 
whose pupils are all orphans) ; and the 
happy artist is the one who illustrates 
his own work, — as Mr. Oliver Herford 
draws his own kittens, knowing better 
than other men the emotions of kitten- 
hood, and making them twice the size 
of dogs, and cows, and gardeners, be- 
cause of his preference for their charms. 
The boy, Dicky Doyle, scribbling his 
diary with all the gay temerity of fifteen, 
and scratching on every page its incom- 
parable pen and ink pictures, is the most 
delightful embodiment of Mr. Pennell's 
words. Luckily no vision of that diary's 
awesome fate (it lies in the print room 
of the British Museum) disquieted his 
soul, or chilled the exuberance of his fun. 

Thackeray's satisfaction in illustrating 
many of his own books was marred by 
his profound dissatisfaction with the 




A PAGE OF DRAWINGS SUBMITTED BY H. K. BROWNE 

AS SUGGESTIONS FOR THE CHOICE OF A TYPE TO 

REPRESENT MR. DOMBEY IN DICKENS* "DOMBEY 

AND SON" 

work of his wood-cutters. It was one 
of his life's ironies that he liked to draw 
better than he liked to write. What he 
hated was to be asked questions about 
his illustrations, a sentiment which dated 
perhaps from the time of his connection 
with Punch, when a wag offered five 
hundred pounds for the " point" of one 
o± his comic sketches. Many years later, 
a gentleman named Cooke, fretting over 
that curious picture in Vanity Fair which 
represents Mrs. Crawley hiding behind 
Joseph Sedley's curtains with a dagger 
in her "hand (a folly which we are sure 
our dear Becky never committed), asked 
Thackeray if she killed Mr. Sedley. The 
novelist reflected a moment, as if striving 
to recollect, and then answered coldly 
and unconcernedly, "I do not know." 

It will be observed that in the long- 
drawn dispute between author and illus- 
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trator, the one person to be ignored is 
the reader. Neither of the high con- 
tracting parties wastes a thought on him. 
The author says that it is the business 
of the artist to present a concrete visual 
image of emotions and happenings which 
have been verbally analyzed in the text. 
The artist says that he works creatively, 
that he addresses himself to the eye 
rather than to the intellectual faculties, 
and that his whole duty is comprised in 
making a good sketch. With the con- 
ception of the author he has little to do ; 
with the curiosity of the reader he has 
nothing to do whatever. 

Yet this despised reader is largely at 
the mercy of illustrations. They are 
more to him than mental appetizers 
(though we look back with amazement 
at the days when we had the intellectual 
vigor to attend an unillustrated lecture) ; 
they are influences from which he has 
no escape. The child who has been so 
fortunate as to read great books in the 
nursery, associates them with their pic- 
tures as long as he lives. Those weird 
vigorous wood engravings in old editions 
of Pilgrim's Progress, those "small, 
square, agitating cuts' ' (to borrow Hen- 
ley's matchless phrase) inserted into the 
double columns of print in the Arabian 
Nights and the Bible stories, — these can 
no more be obliterated from his memory 
than can the books themselves. 

And what reader of Trollope can sever 
his characters from the early illustrations, 
so sympathetically close to the text. 
Lady Glencora Palliser strolling in enor- 
mous crinolines through the Priory ruins ; 
Miss Stanbury's cat washing: herself with 
conscientious care at the precise moment 
that Brooke Burgess proposes to Dorothy. 
If there exists a modern who is candid 
enough to admit that he has read The 
Woman in White with the rapture it 
deserves, does he not see that engaging 
villain, Count Fosco, exactly as Mr. 
McLenan sketched him ; his enormous 
bulk swelling under embroidered blouses, 
his impressive attitudes, his crisp scant 
curls, and always the suggestion of whim- 
sicality which lent charm to his wicked- 



ness. It may also be worth recalling, 
that Mr. Frederick Walker's poster for 
The Woman in White was the beginning 
of artistic advertising in England. 

As for the good old fashion ot putting 
the illustration where it belongs, a fashion 
singularly grateful to readers, it is either 
ignored as inconvenient, or set aside 
as inopportune. Popular periodicals dis- 
play on their first pages pictures of 
compelling intensity, as, for example, a 
lady dressed in a girdle and an anklet, 
holding a leopard in leash, and harangu- 
ing a group of savage warriors, and a 
solitary Englishman, with a pith helmet; 
and a monacle.. That kind of an illus-; 
tration can be trusted to attract at- 
tention. The agitated reader glances at 
the accompanying text, and can find 
nothing about leopards, or savages, or 
heroines without wardrobes ; nothing more 
exciting or unusual than a conversation » 
in a New York restaurant. The lady 
and her strange surroundings belong to a 
subsequent chapter, buried somewhere 
in the back of the magazine amid ad- 
vertisements of corsets and motor, tires. 
The picture is not an illustration' at all. 
It is a trap. 

■ Therefore, when the fretful author 
laments over a misapprehended detail, 
the reader, who has grievances ot his 
own, refuses to sympathize. Some years 
ago a novelist wrote an indignant protest 
to a magazine, . complaining that the 
"cinder-ladle" which she had mentioned 
casually in a story (and which, it appears, 
is a car holding several tons of molten 
cinder) had been reduced by the illus- 
trator to the size.' of a kitchen utensil, 
and placed in the stalwart hero's hands. 
But cinder-ladle : is a compound word 
not to be found in the ten volumes of 
the Century Dictionary. It may be part 
of the illustrator's duty to look up terms 
in the dictionary, — as Lever held it was 
part of his duty to look up Irishmen in 
the House of Commons. But if there 
had been no Irishmen in the House of , 
Commons, Browne could not have drawn 
them; and if there are no cinder-ladles 
in the dictionary, an artist cannot find 
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out much about them. He is not omni- 
scient. Mr. Flagg pointed this out, when 
he challenged American story-writers to 
"authorstrate" a few of his drawings, 
and see what the job was like. 

Realism is unessential to the illus- 
trator's work. It is not even valued. 
A poster of a Red Cross nurse with her 
hair rippling down her shoulders meets 
with popular approval. True, nurses are 
not permitted this exuberant simplicity; 
but it is a good old rule of melodrama, 
established before trained nurses were 
thought of, that a woman, if she wants 
to be pathetic or beseeching, must let 
down her hair. Who cares for veracity 
when sentiment is at stake! 

A well-known writer recently published 
a tale which had for its high light the 
impression made upon a woman of 
wealth by the skirt-fitter in a New York 
establishment. This fitter was so skil- 
ful, and so necessary to her department, 
that she defied all rules and regula- 
tions, wore shabby clothes, steel-rimmed 
spectacles, and a black sateen apron, 



and had the general appearance of an 
elderly seamstress in a small country 
town. Here surely was a simple situa- 
tion. Why should the illustrator have 
depicted the little work- woman with 
fluffy hair, side combs, high-heeled shoes 
and bracelets? High heels and bracelets - 
are the insignia of the saleswoman; but 
the point of the story is that this "crea- 
tive" skirt-fitter had the individuality to 
despise them. 

I have dwelt on the unreasonableness 
of authors, the waywardness of artists. 
It is pleasant to close with a letter from 
a grateful author to a sympathetic artist. 
Mr. James Lane Allen wrote to Mr. Orson 
Lowell, who had made the drawings for 
The Choir Invisible: " You have created 
your own interpretation of the text, and 
imposed it so successfully upon the eye 
of the author, at least, that he is fain to 
accept your personages and your inci- 
dents as prior realities from which his 
story was drawn, rather than as later 
fancies drawn from his story." 

So is the world at peace. 




The Tower of the Metropolitan 

(From the Players' Club — Gramercy Park) 

By Harvey M* Watts 

From this dear close, still left a leafy bower, 
Where simple fronts tell of a memoried past, 
The eye lifts to the soaring Croesus tower,— 
Empearled by quickening day, a-glow by night, 
Bathed in the spectral rays of hidden light, 
Gnomon far seen of spreading city vast, — 
Telling in face and bell the passing hour; 
Itself the stage and setting, very sign 
Of headlong shift of act and scene — Repine? 
No; look, reflect, spirit is all, and lest 
Beneath its mass man were foredoomed to cower, 
Though it o'ertop great Babel in its height, 
'Tis but his creature— from the first to last 
A painted canvas of his soul's keen zest! 



